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Onfcience is the law of 
Facaats the alkwife Author of 


BY C. he pene, written vs nn 
: earts, or properly the 
ye 6 te xf application of this law, 
as it regards the judgments we fhould 
form of particular actiong. It is 
like a Cenfor noting and obferving 
our aétions, and therefore it has 
not undefervedly been called b 
fome a portion of the virgin-foul, 
as not admitting the leaft blemith of 
revarication. Hence good attions 
eget fecurity in the confcience, but 
bad caufe anguifh and vexation, 
which is better known by experi- 
ence than explained by words: 
For, if it be painful to us to abide 
by the, judgments of thofe we live 
with, and to put up with their re- 
rehenfions, it will be more fo to 
be condemned by our own reafon, 
and to carry about us fo fevere a 
Judge of our actions : And thus it 
is that con{cience performs the func: 
tion both of a witnefs and judge, 
when it reprimands us for having 
done amifs, as Juvenal fays: 


But wy muft thofe be thought to 
*icape, who feel 

Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe 
whips of fteel, 

Which confcience fhakes, when fhe 
with rage controuls, 

And {preads amazing terrors thro’ 
their fouls ? 

Not fharp revenge, nor hell itfelf, 
can find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty 


; mind ; 
Which day and night does dread- 
fully accufe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ftill the 
charge renews. 


Many initance might be given of 
the wonderful force of thofe inward 
compunctions and horrors, that 
fometimes poffefs a guilty mind, 
and are awakened there by the moft 
unexpected circumftances. When 
thefe at once let-loofe upon the un- 
happy patient, the beloved affocia- 
tions ofintereit, power, or pleafure, 
burft afunder like bubbles of air ; 
the whole fcene of his pait life rifes 
fall to his view, and appears bié 
with extravaganceand frenzy; the 
bafe or siceed part he has acted 
ftares him in the face, nor can he 
find any relief from thofe ftings of 
remorfe that pierce his inmoft frame, 
till he has difclofed his guilt, ex- 
— the exorbitant patiion, and 

ecomes fenfible to more worthy 
fentiments and affections. 

Our acquaintance with hiftory 
and the world will fuggeft to us 
many examples of this kind, in 
which it mutt be confeffed that the 
hand of the Sovereign Phyfician of 
nature is very conipicuous. One 
happened ina neighbouring ftate not 
many years ago: 

‘ A jeweller, a man of a good 
charaéter and of confiderable wealth, 
having occafion, in the way of his 
bufinefs, to travel at fome diftance 
from the place of his abode, took 
alone with him a fervant, in order 
to eae care of his portmanteau. He 
had along with him fome of his 
beft jewels, and a large fum of mo- 
ney, to which his fervant was like- 
wife privy. ‘The majfter having oc- 
cafion to difmount on the road, the 
fervant watched his opportunity, 
took a piftol from his mafter’s fad- 
deyend fhot him dead on the fpot; 
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722 On Conference, relatively ta the twife Condu& of Providence in pumifbing Guilt 


then rifling him of his jewels and 
money, 2nd hanging a large ftone 
to his neck, he threw him into the 
neareit canat. With this booty he 
made off toa diftant part of the 
country, where he had reafon to 
believe that neither he nor his maf- 
ter were known: There he began 
to trade in a very low way at firtt, 
that his obfcurity might fcreen him 
from obfervation; and, in the 
courfe of a good many years, feemed 
to rife, by the lament progrefs of 
bufinefs, into wealth and confide- 
ration; fo that his good fortune 
appeared at once the effect and re- 
ward of his induftry and virtue. 
Of thefe he counterfeited the ap- 
pearances fo well, that he grew into 
great credit, marricd into a good 
family ; and by laying out his hid- 
den ftores difcreetly, as he faw oc- 
cafion, and joining to all an uni- 
verfal afability, he was admitted 
to a fhare of the government of the 
town, and rofe from one poft to 
another, till at length he was chofen 
chief Magifirate. In this office he 
maintained a fair charatter, and 
continued to fill it with no {mall ap- 

laufe, both as a Governor anda 
Aud se; till one day, as he fat on 
the Beach with fome of his brethren, 
a criminal was brought before 
them, who was accufed of having 
murdered his matter. The evidence 
came out full, the Jury brought in 
their verdict that the prifoner was 
guilty, and the whole afiembly 
‘waited the fentence of the Prefident 
of the Court (which he happened 
to be that day) with great fuipence. 
Mean while he appeared to bein an 
unufual diforder and agitation of 
mind ; his colour changed often : 
At length he arofe from his feat, 
and, coring down from the bench, 
placed himfelf juft by the unfortu- 
nate menat the bar, to the no fmall 
aftonifhment of all prefent. ** You 
fee before you,” faid he, addrefling 
him{elf to thofe who had fat on the 
bench with him, “ a {ftriking in- 
ftance of the juft awards of Heaven, 
which this day, after thirty years 
concealment, prefents to you a 
greater criminal than the man juft 
now found guilty.” ‘Then he made 
an ample confeflign of his guilt, 


and of allits aggravations, particu- 
larly the ingratitude of it to a maf- 
ter who had raifed him from the 
very duft, and repofed a peculiar 
confidence in him ; and told them 
in what manner he had hitherto 
fcreened himfelf from. peblic juf- 
tice, and how he had efcaped the 
obfervation of mankind by the fpe- 
cious mafk he had wore. ‘* But 
now,” added he, ‘* no fooner did 
this unhappy prifoner appear before 
us, charged with the fame crime I 
was conicious of myfelf, than the 
cruel circumftances of my guilt be- 
fet me in all their horyor, the ar- 
rows of the Almighty ftuck fat 
within me, and my own crime ap- 
peared fo atrocious, that. I could 
not confent to pafs fentence.againft 
my fellow criminal till I had fir 
impanelled and accufed myfelf ; nor 
can I now feel any relief from the 
azonies of an awakened confcience, 
but by requiring that juitice may 
be forthwith done againft me, in 
the moft public and folemn manner, 
for fo aggravated a parricide. There- 
fore, in the prefence of the all-fee- 
ing God, the great witnefs and 
judce of my crime, and before this 
whole affembly, who have been the 
witneffes of my hypocrify, I plead 
guilty. and require fentence may 

e paffed again{ft me as a moft noto- 
rious malefactor.”” We may eafily 
fuppofe the amazement of all the 
afiembly, and efpecially of his fel- 
low-judges. However they pro- 
ceeded, upan his confeflion, to pafé, 
fentence upon him ; and he died 
with all the fymptoms of a penitent 
mind. An exemplary inftance of 
the fatal effects of an exorbitant 
paflion; and of the tremendous juf- 
tice of Providence, in detecting 
one of the moft cool and artful 
villains, after fuch a long conceal- 
ment ! 


The Hiftory of Belifarius. 


A Mazing muft it appear, that a 

man who had rendered him- 
felf, by. his military prowefs, the 
admiration of the age he lived in, 
fhould, after the moft important 
fervices rendered to his coyntry and 
his monarch, be rewarded with de- 
gradation, 






















gradation, imprifonment, and lofs 
of fight, without. other 'caufe than 
private'malice andenvy: Yet fuch 
was'the fate of Belifarius ;* who, af- 
ter commanding the'armies of Juiti- 
nian ‘jonp, recovering Africa, 
(which“had been upwards of an 
hundred years feparated from the 
empire) frequently defeating the 
Perfians, and chafing the‘Goths out 
of Italy, met with fuch returns. 

** On the night, when Belifarius 
was loaded with fetters, and like a 
ftate-criminal thrown into jail, 
amazement, grief, and confterna- 
tion filled his palace. The alarm 
which feized his wife Antonina, and 
Eudoxa his only daughter, gave a 
picture of defpair and agony in 
their moft ftriking colours. Atlength 
Antonina recovering from her 
fright, and calling to mind the fa- 
vours which the Emprefs had _ la- 
vifhed on her, began to flatter her- 
felf that the apprehenfions were 
Ne yencand fhe condemned, with 
elf reproach, the weaknefs fhe had 
betrayed. Admitted to an intima- 
cy and dearnefs with Theodora, the 
companion and fharer of all her fo- 
cial pleafures, fhe depended upon 
fupport from that quarter, or at 
leat fhe believed that Theodora was 
her friend.” In this pleafing hope 
fhe attended the levee of the Em- 
prefs; but the former intimacy was 
now changed to frig’d indifference, 
and Antonina was obliged to retire 
without the leaft confolation. She 
went home to her Eudoxa, and in an 
hour’s time received directions to 
depart the city: an old ruinous caf- 
tle was deftined the place of her ex- 
ile. In this folitude, the unhappy 
‘mother and danghter remained a 
year without receiving any tidings 
of Belifarius. 

** A confpiracy had been detec- 
ted ; the hero was charged with be- 
_ the author of it, and the voice 
of his enemies, which was called 
the public voice, pronounced him 
guilty of the treafon. The princi- 
pal confpirators had fuffered death 
in determined filence, without the 
{malleft intimation of their leader ; 
upon this was founded prefumptive 
proof-againft Belifarius, and, for 
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want of pofitive evidence, he was 
left to languith in a dungeon, in 
hopes that his death would tuperiede 
the neceffity of clear convistion. In 
the mean time, the old dilbanded 
foldiery, who now were mingled 
with the people, clamoured for the 
enlargement of their General, and 
were ready to vouch for his inno- 
cence : a popular infurrection fol- 
lowed, univerfally menacing to 
force the prifon doors, unlefs he was 
immediately fet at liberty. ‘This 
tumult enragedtheEmperor. ‘hee 
odora perceiving it, managed art- 
fully tofeize the moment of 11] hu- 
mour and paffion, knowing that 
then only he was capable of injufe 
tice. Well, faid the, let him be gi- 
ven up to the populace after he s 
rendered unable to command them. 
The horrible advice prevailed: it 
was the decifive judgment againit 
Belifarius. | 

‘* When the people fee him come 
forth without an eye 1n his head, a 
general burft of rage and lamenta- 
tion filled the city. Belifarius ap- 
peafed the tumult. My friends and 
countrymen, faid he, your Empe- 
ror has been impofed upon; every 
man is liable to error ; it is our bu- 
finefs to regret Juftinian’s error, and 
to ferve him ftill; my innocence is 
now the only gvod they have leéft 
me; let me poffefs it ftill. ‘lhe re- 
volt which you threaten cannot re 
ftore what I have loft, but it may de- 
prive me of the only coniolation 
that remains in my breaft. ‘The 
{welling fpirits of the populace fub- 
fided at thefe words into a perfect 
calm; they offered him all they 
were worth: Belifarius thanked 
them: All I will afk, fays he, is 
one of your boys, to guide my fteps 
to the alylum where my family ex- 
peéts me.” 

Belifarius, journeying homewards, 
and begging alins as he went, came 
toa caltle where a party of Gentle- 
men were regaling theifelves ; he 
befought admittance, and it was 
granted: the obfervations he made 
on their difcourfe excited their cu- 
riofity to know who he was, and he 
declared himfelf. Tiberius, (who 
came afterwards to be Emperor) was 
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724 
one of thecompany, In the morn- 
ing he departed betore his hofts were 
ftirring. 

The next evening he arrived ata 
village, where an hufbandman en- 
tertained him with great hofpitali- 
ty ; this hufbandman, however, 

roved to be Gilimer, King of the 

‘andals, whom Belifarius had led 
in-triumph to Conftantinople, with 
his wife and children involved in 
his captivity. Each acknowledged 
who he was, and they parted with 
mutual admiration and matual con- 
dolements. 

Belifarius was now near the afy- 
lum of his family, when he was 
met by a party of Bulgarians, fent 
by their King in fearch of him, in 
hopes refentment would attach him 
to their interefl againft his country. 
He was conducted to the Bulgarian 
camp, the King received him no- 
bly, and made tender of even the 
moiety of the imperial dignity, 
which he hoped, with our hero’s af- 
fiftance, foon to obtain. Al! offers 
proving fruitlefs, the King, ftruck 
with admiration, ordered him to be 
efcorted to the place where he had 
been feized. 

He now reached a village, where 
he was entertained with the greateft 
joy and gratitude, by a family who 
-had been by ‘his means protected 
from the ravage of the Huns. They 
were in expectation of him, as Ti- 
berius had enquired for him of them, 
and had beenalready at Belifarius’s 
caftle, in queft of that hero, before 
humfeif arrived there, the adventure 
with the Bulgarians having detain- 
ed him fome time. 

Belifarius at length arrived at 
home, thus wretched and blind. 
** At the fight Eudoxa gave a 
fcream and fwooned away. Anto- 
nina, who was ill of a flow con- 
fuming fever, was feized with the 
ynoft frantic violence: with aH the 
force of {udden fury fhe ftarted from 
her bed, and breaking from the hold 
of Tiberius and thé woman that 
nurfed her, made an effort to dath 
herfelf againft the floor. Eudoxa 
returning to her fenfes, and anima- 
ted by the fhrieks of her mother, 
fiew toher affiftance, and catching 
her in her arms, implored her to 
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forbear. out of compaffion -to- her 
daughter. Oh, letme, let me die, 
replied the diftracted mother; if I 
mutt live, I will live:to revenge his 
wrongs, and to. tear piecemeal the 
hearts of his barbarous enemies. 
The monfters of iniquity)! 1s. :that 
his recompence? But for him they 
would all long ago have been buried 
in the ruins of their palaces: he 
has prolonged their tyranny, that 1s 
his crime; for that he futters ; for 
that he has made atonement to the 
people. Barbarity unheard of ! de-. 
tefted treachery ! the pillar of the 
ftate! their deliverer! Execrable 
court ! a fet of blood-hounds met 
in council! Juft heayen, are thefe 
your ways? Behold! innocence is 
oppreffed, and you look tamely on : 
Behold!.the factors of deftruction 
triumph in their guilt ! 

‘* Amidft this agony of grief, the 
fcattered her hair about the room in 
fragments, and with her own hands 
defaced her features ;: now with open 
arms fhe rufhed upon her lord, and 
clafping him to her heart, poured 
forth her tears as if fhe would drown 
him with her forrows; then abrupt- 

turning to her daughter, Die, 
thou wretch! fhe faid, efcape from 
a bad world! here is nought but mi- 
iery for virtue, and triumph for vice 
and infamy. 

‘* 'To this violence a mortal Jan- 
guor fucceeded. ‘The ftorm of paf- 
fons Bere a fit of momentary 
itrength, the more effectually tode- 
itroy. In a few hours after fhe 
breathed her laft. ' 

‘* Belifarius did notendeavour to 
controul either his own grief or that 
of his daughter; he permitted a 
free vent to Both ; but as foon as he 
had paid to nature the tribute of a 
feeling heart, he reaflumed his 
ftrength, and emerged from his 
affiétions with true fortitude of 
mind,” 

Tiberius had related to the Em- 
perv the circumftance of Belifarius 

ceeing admittance to the. caftle, 
where the gentlemen were regaling ; 
this he did with the utmoft accura- 
cy, and took occafion, in repeating 
the converfation which paffed there, 
to affert Belifarius mui be innocent 
of the crimes he was charged with. 
Juftinian 














Juftinian refolved to fee and talk 
with him : Tiberius was to provide 
the means; he.accordingly purfued 
him. After the melancholy cata- 
ftrophe of Artonina, he gained ad- 
mittauce ; this amiable young No- 
bleman {oon acquired the friendthip 
of the father, and foon was captiva- 
ted by the daughter. 

It was now concerted between 
Juftinian and ‘Tiberius, that the for- 
mer fhould pafs for the latter’s fa- 
ther; this was put in execution, and 
many vifits were paid Belifarius 1n 
that manner. 

As they were going to vifit the 
hero one morning, a party of Bulga- 
rians feized and plundered them, 
and were carrying them prifoners ; 
they offered any ranfom to be fafely 
conducted whither they were going. 
Where is that, faid-the Barbarians ? 
to Belifarius, replied the Emperor. 
At this name they wereftruck with 
awe; and not only conducted them 
there, but offered to return the 
booty they had feized. Juftinian 
expreiled bis amazement at this de- 
ference paid to the a hero; 2 
converfation fucceeded, in which 
Belifarius artlefsly exculpated him- 
felf from every charge of his ene- 
mies. ‘The Emperor, overcome at 
finding he had been thus deceived, 
could no longer contain himéfelf, 
but acknowledging who he was, 
begged for forgivenefs, and en- 
treated Belifarius to return with 


un. 

‘* In vain did the hero ufe every 
intreaty to be left in folitude : to 
appeafe the anguifh of the Empe- 
ror’s mind, he was obliged te com- 
ply with his requeft, and promife to 
accompany him. The confent of 
Belifarius thus obtained, Oh! what 
adebt, faid Juftinian to Tiberius, 
whatan unfpeakable debt do I now 
owe thee, thou good young -man ! 
What recompence can sore. o¥ fic- 
nal virtues for the fervice they have 
done me ?------It is true, my fo- 
vereign, you are not richenough, 
replied Tiberius, to requite me as I 
with. Give it in charge to Belifari- 
us to make me retribution. Pooras 
he is, he is yet mafter of a treafure 
which I prefer to all imperial gifts. 
»e---My only treafure is my daugh- 
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ter, faid Belifarius, and I cannot 
difpofe of her better. With thefe 
words the hero called for Eudoxa,’” 
She was given in marriage to Tibe- 
rius ; and all attended juftinian to 
court. ‘** But, alas! Belifarius did 
not {urvive long enough for the good 
of mankind, and the glory of his 
mafter. The Emperor, quite en- 
feebled and difpirited in the eve of 
life, paid the tribute of ateartothe 
memory of his departed hero ; and 
with that fhort regret, all the good 
counfels of Belifarius pafied away, 
and left no trace behind.” 


A View of Povtiticat LEeTrers 


which hawe appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


A B.1n the Gazetter, fays,‘ Is it not 

* moft aftonijhing, that a confti- 
tution, wife and happy in its origi- 
nal principles, fhould fuffer fuch a 
deftractive error to creep upon it, 
and now almoft overfpread it, as 
that I am going to fpeak of ? 

It is well known, that at the firft 
meeting of a new parliament feve- 
ral members are returned, who have 
no right ts fit there, yet they do fit 
there, vote for taxes, for new laws, 
and in all the moft important mat- 
ters relating to the whole land. 
Some of them do fo, perhaps, for 
two or three years,*it being often 
folong before all the perfons who 
had no right to fit be turned 
out. 

With what afneer and contempt 
would an impartial foreigner hear 
us rejoice in having areprefentative, 
if we owned to him that all the votes 
and laws which pafs during the time 
that he there illegally and unlawful- 
ly fat in that affembly, are deemed 
to be the atts of the nation’s repre- 
fentatives, efpecially when carried 
by a fmall majority, what the Up- 
per Houfe receive as fuch, and to 
which the people muft fubmit? At 
the beginning of a feffion of parlia- 

ment not many years ago, there was 
nolefs I think than feventy petitions. 
After next General Eleétion proba- 
bly there will be many, as at pre- 
fent a fpirit of ele€tioneering has 
already begun in the nation. Can 
any thing therefore be more fit and 
reafonable 
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reafonable, than immediately after 
the choice of a Speaker, to enquire 
and determine who havea right to 
fit there, before any public butinefs 
be proceeded on ? 

There is a kind of loop-hole late- 
ly practifed, by which Sheriffs of 
large con{ciences are lefs confined 
in, making due returns than our atts 
of parliaments feem to intend they 
fhould be; for a fheriff, by reviv- 
ing in his mind partof an old law 
which has been held in negleé 
above one hundred years, and by 
general confentelteemed as obfelete, 
a fheriff, I fay, who is rightly dif- 
poted for fack a job, may liften to, 
and credit the evidence for the fide 
he is difpofed to favour, and thence 
take an handle to make a return 
contrary to the numbers of the poll, 
and yet cannot be convicted of a 
falfe return, without immenfe trou- 
ble and expence, becaufe the num- 
ber of freeholders through which 
the enquiry and examination mutt 
be made, are fo very great. For it 
is certain the ftatute of Hen. 5. does 


not require that the Elefors of 


Knights of the fhire be refident 
within the fame fhire the'day of the 
date of the writ of the-fummons of 
parliament. This ftatute is not re- 
pealed, and what length of time, or 
negle&, fhall make a law obfelete, 
is amatter of great uncertainty. So 
jikewife there are two other ftatutes, 
requiringin general, that the Ele@ors 
for Knights of the fhire be people 
dwelling and refident in the fame 
counties. 

The latitude hereby left to the 
fheriff, whereby he may conceive 
himfelf not obliged to return accor- 
ding to the numbers delivered upon 
oath at the poll, will encreafe in 
the practice of it every eleGtion, and 
unlefs{peedily prevented and guard- 
ed againft, we may be brought to 
confufion and ruin, by a few wicked 
fheriffs, who are officers not at pre- 


ent, as formerly, chofen by the 


peoplein their refpective counties. 
And alfo, that venality, corruption 
and bribery, are part of the predo- 
minant vices of the age. 

Caffius, inthe PublicAdvertifer favs, 
“* Perhaps theletter lately publith’d 


? 





figned Agrippa, is the moft inte- 
refting and formidable that has yet 
appeared in any of our public pa- 
pers, within the compafs of this 
eighteenth century. A letter, pro- 
feffedly avowing the -neceflity of 
changing the Britifh civil ‘conftitu- 
tion; and inftead of leaving us a 
free people, putting the fcepter of 
arbitrary powerinto the hands of 
the - ; andall this from the 
plaufible plea of the audicity of the 
plundering multitudes, who are op- 
prefling the people, and. ftarving 
the labourer. How -bold, how 
fingularly daring, the pen that 
dares avow the necéfiity of a 
free nation’s becoming enflav- 
ed, in order to its being delivered 
from the hand of fuch avaricious 
plunderers. 

And this too, a developement 
made at the time when ‘a general 
canvafs is making for a new national 
reprefentative, who does not: trem- 
ble at the execrable fcheme? Has this 
been the hellifh plot of the ——? 
What no other alternative for the 
relief of Britons but the fway of an 
arbitrary fcepter? And muft the 
fweets of unlimited Majefty in the 
Roman Republic, which was but 
for one day only, be urged ‘‘ as a 
noble teftimony to the excellency 
of a pure unmixed Monarchy?” 
This is fucha ftroke of daring ad- 
drefs, as fhould fpread an univerfal 
indignation, as it is no lefs than 
high treafon againit the majefty of 
the Britifh conftitution. If the Thane 
dares thus explain himfelf, there are 
but two things that deferve public 
confideration : The former is, that 
the people who do not chufe to have 
the Lenoer of an arbitrary govern-~ 
ment, make choice only of {uch re- 
prefenfatives as they can confide in 
for the purpofe of remedying all 
public a ae and preferving 
the publicfreedom. Or eife if they 
conient to a defpotifm, that they 
make no return of any kind of re- 
prefentative ; fince fhould they pre- 
fer a pure and unmixed monarchy, 
and can have an idea of the fweets 
of it, the ufe or end of a national 
reprefentative is no more. 
Ferty-Five,in the egrets Hi 
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*« Atatime when merit is unnotic- 
ed and unrewarded ; atatime when 
the diftreffes and grievances of the 
poor are inexpreflible and unregard- 
ed ; ata time when manufactures & 
tradeis decaying ; ata time when 
manufacturers and mechanics are 
tranfporting themfelves to foreign 
countries for employ, to prevent 
their ending their lives here by an 
ignominious death; & ata timewhen 

opery is daily encreafing, & fuffer’d 
to reign with impunity ; it behoves 
freeholders to bemore than ordinarily 
circumfpe& whom they chufe, and 
that they eleét Gentlemen of integ- 
rity, fidelity, honour and indepen- 
dency ; fuch men there are to be 
found ; and the eleétion of fuch wor- 
thy Englifhmen to reprefent them, 
will refiect on them the higheft ho- 
nour; fuch Gentlemen as thofe, 
who have nothing but the welfare of 
this kingdom at heart, muft give us 
the moft fanguine expectation of 
fecing the antient glory, dignity,and 
liberty of this land reftored ; and 
the arbitrary and tyrannical power, 
and the grand defign and intention 
of the wicked and impotent F-—, 
and his abject creatures, degraded 
and punifhed. 

The attention of this defpotic 
F———---e is very apparent, he is 
fully refolved to fill the of 
———— (if bribery, gluttony, and 
debauchery will gain his purpofe) 
with his countrymen & reptile crea- 
tures. Confider, my countrymen, 
that the fate of our country greatly 
depends upon the choice of zew 
members in the enfuing parliament. 
And it is that parliament that we 
hope will remove our grievances 
— maladies, reftore harmony, 
tranquility and union in this nation, 
totally crufh the alarming encreafe 
of Popery, and defeat and make 
null the black and horrid intention 
of fubjeéting England to the king- 
dom of Scotland, and to prevent the 
formidable F--—-- from mancipating 
Englifhmen. 


The Life of STEPHEN GARDINER, 
Bifbop of Winchefter. 
[Continued from Page 712.] 


THE reat diligence which Dr. 
Gardiner exerted in accomplifh- 





ing the King’s ong TE was very 
amply rewarded by his Majefty, in 
the ecclefiaitical preferments which 
he thereupon beftowed upon him. In 
the fpring of the year 1531, he was 
inftalled Archdeacon of Leicefter, 
refionine thatof Norfolk, which he 
held before; and in September fol- 
lowing he alfo refigned thatin fae 
vour of his coadjutor, Dr. Fox, who 
became afterwards Bifhop of Here 
ford. Buton the 27th of Novem- 
ber, the fame year, he was confe- 
crated Bifhop of Winchefter. Gar- 
diner was not, it feems, at thetime,. 
apprized of the King’s defign of 
conferring on him this rich Bifhop- 
ric. For Henry would fometimés 
rate him foundly, and at theinftant 
he was beftowing on him this pre- 
ferment, put him in mind it. 
“* I have,” faid the King, ‘* often 
{quared with you, Gardiner, (a 
‘ word he ufed for thofe kind of 
* rebukes), but I love you never 
** the worfe, as the Bifhopric I give 
*¢ you will convince you.” 
lt appears, erred f that Henry 
had let Gardiner into the fecret, 
that he could fometimes look very 
angry, and talk very loud, without 
meaning much harm: and, there- 
fore, when Gardiner knew.this, he 
could ftand a Royal rattling very 
well : or, to ufe his own words in a 
letter to. the Duke” of Somerfet, 
“‘ he folded it up in the matter,” 
and bore it patiently. He relates 
himfelf an incident of this kind, 
which happened before he was fo 
well acquainted with the King’s 
temper, as he was afterwards. The 
Ear] of Wilthhire and Gardiner had 
been joined together in fome affair” 
of confequence, which had not 
been managed in fuch a manneras 
to give the King fatisfaction : upon 
which Henry treated Gardiner, in 
the prefence of the Earl, with fuch 
a ftorm of words as quite con- 
founded him. But before they 
arted, the King took Gardinét into 
is chamber, -and “told fiiffy, ‘that 
he was indeed very “angry, yet not 
articularly with him, though he 
had ufed him fo,  becaufé ‘he could 
not take quite fo much hberty with 
the Earl. Henry had another prac- 
tice, which he called wHerrine. 
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reafonable, than immediately after 
the choice of a Speaker, to enquire 
and determine who havea right to 
fit there, before any public bufinefs 
be proceeded on ? 

There is a kind of loop-hole late- 
ly practifed, by which Sheriffs of 
large con{ciences are lefs confined 
in making due returns than our atts 
of parliaments feem to intend they 
fhould be; for a fheriff, by reviv- 
ing in his mind partof an old law 
which has been held in negleét 
above one hundred years, and by 
ecneral confentefteemed as obfelete, 
a fheriff, I fay, who is rightly dif- 
pofed for fuch a job, may liften to, 
and credit the evidence for the fide 
he is difpofed to favour, and thence 
take an handle to make a return 
contrary to the numbers of the poll, 
and yet cannot be conviéted of a 
falfe return, without tmmenfe trou- 
ble and expence, becaufe the num- 
ber of freeholders through which 
the enquiry and examination mutt 
be made, are.fo very great. For it 
is certain the ftatute of Hen. 5. does 


. not require that the Elefors of 


Knights of the fhire be refident 
within the fame fhire theday of the 
date of the writ of the-fummons of 
parliament. This ftatute 1s not re- 
pealed, and what length of time, or 
neglect, fhallmake a law obfelete, 
is amatter of great uncertainty. So 
jikewife there are two other ftatutes, 
requiringin general, that the EleGors 
for Knights of the fhire be people 
dwelling and refident in the fame 
counties. 

The latitude hereby left to the 
fheriff, whereby he may conceive 
himfelf not obliged to return accor- 
ding to the numbers delivered upon 
oath at the poll, will encreafe in 
the practice of it every ele&tion, and 
unle{s{peedily prevented and guard- 
ed againit, we may be brought to 
confufion and ruin, by. a few wicked 
fherifts, who are officers not at pre- 

: chofen by the 
people in their refpeciive counties. 
And alfo, that venality, corruption 
and bribery, are part of the predo- 
minant vices of the age. 

Cafius, inthe PublicAdvertifer favs, 
** Perhaps theletter_ lately publifh’d, 








figned Agrippa, is the moft inte- 
refting and formidable that has yet 
appeared in any of our public pa- 
pers, within the compafs of this 
eighteenth century. A letter, pro- 
felledly avowing the -neceffity of 
changing the Britifh civil: ‘conftitu- 
tion; and inftead of leaving us a 
free people, putting the fcepter of 
arbitrary powerinto the hands of 
the - ; andall this from the 
plaufible plea of the audicity of the 
plundering multitudes, who are op- 
prefling the people, and. ftarving 
the labourer. How -bold,.” how 
fingularly daring, the pen that 
dares avow the necefiity of a 
free nation’s becoming enflav- 
ed, in order to its being delivered 
from the hand of fuch avaricious 
plunderers. 

And this too, a developement 
made at the time when ‘a general 
canvafs is making for a new national 
reprefentative, who does not: trem- 
ble at the execrable fcheme? Has this 
been the hellifh plot of the ——? 
What no other alternative for the 
relief of Britons but the fway of an 
arbitrary fcepter? And muft the 
fweets of unlimited Majefty in the 
Roman Republic, which was but 
for one day only, be urged ‘* as a 
noble teftimony to the excellency 
of a pure unmixed Monarchy?” 
This is fucha ftroke of daring ad- 
drefs, as fhould fpread an univerfal 
indignation, as it is no lefs than 
high treafon againft the majefty of 
the Britifh conftitution. If the Thane 
dares thus explain himfelf, there are 
but two things that deferve public 
confideration : The former is, that 
the people who do not chufe to have 
hohenour of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, make choice only of Fach re- 
prefenfatives as they can confide in 
for the purpofe of remedying all 
public ar ter eo and preferving 
the publicfreedom. Or e‘fe if they 
conient to a defpotifm, that they 
make no return of any kind of re- 
prefentative ; fince fhould they pre- 
fer a pure and unmixed monarchy, 
and can have an idea of the fweets 
of it, the ufe or end of a national 
reprefentative is no more. 
Forty-Five,in the rages es 1 
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*<« Atatime when merit is unnotic- 
ed and unrewarded ; atatime when 
the diftreffes and :grievances of the 
poor are inexpreflible and unregard- 
ed; ata time when manufaétures & 
tradeis decaying ; ata time when 
manufacturers and mechanics — are 
tranfporting themfelves to foreign 
countries for employ, to prevent 
their ending their lives here by an 
igcnominious death; & ata timewhen 

opery is daily encreafing, & fuffer’d 
to reign with impunity ; it behoves 
freeholders to bemore than ordinarily 
circumf{pec&t whom they chufe, and 
that they eleét Gentlemen of integ- 
rity, fidelity, honour and indepen- 
dency ; fuch men there are to be 
found ; and the eleétion of fuch wor- 
thy Englifhmen to reprefent them, 
will refieét on them the higheft ho- 
nour; fuch Gentlemen as thofe, 
who have nothing but the welfare of 
this kingdom at heart, muft give us 
the moft fanguine expectation of 
fecing the antient glory, dignity,and 
liberty of this land reftored ; and 
the arbitrary and tyrannical power, 
and the grand defign and intention 
of the wicked and impotent F-——-, 
and his abjeét creatures, degraded 
and punifhed. 

The attention of this defpotic 
F—_—~- ---e is very apparent, he is 
fully refolved to fill the of 
— (if bribery, gluttony, and 
debauchery will gain his purpofe) 
with his countrymen & reptile crea- 
tures. Confider, my countrymen, 
that the fate of our country greatly 
depends upon the choice of wew 
members in the enfuing parliament. 
And it is that parliament that we 
hope will remove our grievances 
and maladies, reftore harmony, 
tranquility and union in this nation, 
totally crufh the alarming encreafe 
of Popery, and defeat and make 
null the black and horrid intention 
of fubjeéting England to the king- 
dom of Scotland, and to prevent she 
formidable F---- from mancipating 
Englifhmen. 


The Life of Sveruen GARDINER, 
Bifbop of Winchefter. 
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THE reat diligence which Dr. 
Gardiner exerted in accomplifh- 








ing the King’s purpofes, was very 
amply rewarded - his Majefty, in 
the ecclefiaitical preferments which 
he thereupon beftowed upon him. In 
the {pring of the year 1531, he was 
inftailed Archdeacon of Leicefter, 
refioning thatof Norfolk, which he 
held before; and in September fol- 
lowing he alfo refigned thatin fae 
vour of his coadjutor, Dr. Fox, who 
became afterwards Bifhop of Here= 
ford. Buton the 27th of Novem- 
ber, the fame year, he was confe- 
crated Bifhop of Winchefter. Gars 
diner was not, it feems, at the time, 
apprized of the King’s defign of 
conferring on h'm this rich Bifhop- 
ric. For Henry would fometimés 
rate him foundly, and at theinftant 
he was beftowing on him this pre- 
ferment, put him in mind it. 
** T have,” faid the King, * often 
fquared with you, Gardiner, (a 
word he ufed for thofe kind of 
rebukes), but I love you never 
** the worfe, as the Bifhopric I give 
you will convince you.” 
It appears, indeed, that Henry 
had let Gardiner into the fecret, 
that he could fometimes look very 
angry, and talk very loud, without 
meaning much harm: and, there- 
fore, when Gardiner knew. this, he 
could ftand a Royal rattling very 
well: or, to ufe his own enth ina 
letter to. the Duke” of Somerfet, 
‘« he folded it up in the matter,” 
and bore it patiently. He relates 
himfelf an incident of this kind, 
which happened before he was fo 
well acquainted with the King’s 
temper, ashe was afterwards. The 
Kar] of Wilthhire and Gardiner had 
been joined together in fome affair” 
of confequence, which had not 
been managed in fuch a manneras 
to give the Kine fatisfattion : upon 
which Henry treated Gardiner, in 
the prefence of the Fark, with fuch 
a ftorm of words as quite con- 
founded him. But before they 
arted, the King took Gardinét into 
is chamber, .and told fiiffy, ‘that 
he was indeed very angry, yet not 
articularly with him, though he 
ad ufed him fo, becadufé he could 
not take quite fo much hberty with 
the Earl. Henry had another prac- 
tice, which he called wHetrrinc. 
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This was fcolding with pen and 
ink. And Gardiner telis us, that 
when fome of the Courtiers faw let- 
ters to him in that ftile, they looked 
upon him as undone, winlft him- 
felf, beine better acquainted’ with 
his temper, was under no fuch ap- 
prehenfions. _ 

Bifhop Gardiner fat in the Court 
with Archbifhop Cranmer, 1n 1533, 
when the latter pronounced the ien- 
tence, by which Queen Catherine’s 
marriage was declared null and 
void. The fame year he went as 
Ambaffador to the French King at 
Marfeilles, where he was foon after 
followed by Dr. Bonner. And our 
Prelate was there at the time of the 
interview between the French King 
and the Pope, and of the confe- 
auences of which Henry and his 
Council were very fufpicious.~ It 
was, indeed, with a view of difco- 
vering the defigns of the Holy Fa- 
ther and the French Monarch, in 
this interview, that Gardiner was 
now fent over. For it was appre- 
hended that the Pope was hatchin 
fome mifchief againft England, an 
that he was now inciting the Em- 
peror and other Princes, to make 
war upon us. And indeed he had 
boafted, that he would fet all Chrif- 
tendops againit the King of Eng- 
land; And the Emperor, in dif- 
courfe, had averred, that, by the 
means of Scotland, he would avenge 
his aunt Queen Catherine’s quar- 
rel. Archbifhop Cranmer, at this 
jun&ture, had alfo fecret intimation 
of a defign to excommunicate him, 
and interdict his church. Where- 
upon, as the King by Bonner had 
made his appeal hom the Pope to 
the next General Council, lawfully 
calied, fo by the Kine and Coun- 
cil’s advice, the Archbifhop foon 
after did the fame: fending his ap- 
peal with his proxy, under his feal, 
to Bonner, defiring him, together 
with Gardiner, to confult together, 
and to intimate his appeal in the 
beft manner they cond think ex- 
pedient for him 

Bonner; who was: employed in 
this affair as well as Gardiner, and 
who was appointed to fucceed him 
as refident in France, has, in a let- 
ter to Lord Cromwell,. reprefented 








the behaviour of Gardiner, whilft 
he was employed on his foreign 
Embafhes, in a manner not much 
to his advantage. ‘* The Bifhop of 
‘© Winchefter,” fays he, ** when 
** any man is fent in the King’s af- 
‘© fairs, and by his Highnefs’s com- 
*« mandment, unlefs he be the only 
‘*< and chief inventor of the matter, 
** and fetter forth of the perfon, 
** will not only ufe many cavils, 
but alfo great ftrangenefs of coun- 
tenance and cheer to the perfon 
“‘ that is fent: over and befide, 
** as {mall comfort and counfel as 
may be in the matter, rather dif- 
fuading and difcouraging the 
perfon earneftly to fet forward his 
* meflage, than boldening and 
comforting him, as was his duty, 
with help and counfel to adven- 
** ture and do his beft therein. The 
experience whereof I have had 
** myfelf with him at Roan, and at 
“< Marfeilles, and now laft of all at 
my return from Spain; where 
neither my diligence in coming 
to him, and ufing him in the be- 
ginning with all the reverence I 
** could, neither the King’s letter 
written to him in my favour, 
** nor yet other thing, could mollify 
“© his ont heart and cankered ma- 
** licious ftomach, but that he would 
“* fpitefully {fpeak, and unkindly 

o, as indeed he did, to his great 
fhame and my difhonour. He 
cannot be content that any joined 
in commifiton with him, fhould 
keep houfe, but to be at his ta- 
ble, wherein efther he fearcheth 
thereby a vain glory and pride to 
** himfelf, with fome difhonour to 
** the King, as who faith, ‘there 
“* were among all the King’s Am- 
‘« baffadors but one able to main- 
tai a table, and that were he : 
** or elfe he doth the fame for an 
evil intent and purpofe, to bring 
them thereby into his danger, 
** that they fhall fay and do as 
** liketh him alone, which I fup- 
ofe verily hath been ‘his intent. 

e having private hatred againit 
aman, will rather fatisfy hisown 
“* ftomach and. affe&tion, hinder- 
ing and neglecting the King’s af- 
fairs, than relenting in any part 
‘* of his fturdy and ftabborn will, 


‘* sive 
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ce 























‘ sive familiar and hearty counfel 
‘ {whereby the .King’s Highnefs 
‘ matters and bufineis may be ad- 
‘ vanced and fet forward) to him 
«* that he taketh for his adverifary,”’ 
This character of not yielding to 
others, but being ftubborn and wil- 
fal in .his opinion, with which, 
among other things, Bonner charges 
him in this letter, was given him 
fo generally, that Gardiner him- 
felf bears teitimony. to it in a letter 
to Lord Cromwell, in which he 
tells him, “‘ Iam in fome men’s 
* judgment too ftrait in charging 
¢§ myfelf : butI will have mineown 
“¢ will therein, that I may be called 
“ SELF-WILLED for wang 
And, indeed, he acknowledges this 
infirmity, in his treatife, Dz vera 
OBEDIENTIAy, fa ngs ** I confefs 
<< plainly of myfelf, I could do no- 
** thing with a worfe will, nor more 
“* againft my mind, than to fhrink 
“< from any thing that I had been 
“< before perfuaded in, whatfoever 
“<< it were.” 

On Gardiner’s return from his 
French Embaffy, he was called 
upon, together with the other Bi- 
fhops, to acknowledge the King as 
fupreme head of the Church, and 
to take the oath appointed for that 
purpofe. This he not only readily 
complied with, but alfo publifhed a 
defence of the King’s fupremacy, 
with this title, De vera OsepDI- 
ENTIA ; 7. ¢, Of true Obedience. 
His pen was made ufeof upon other 
occafions; and he never declined 
vindicating the King’s proceedings 
in the bufinefs of the divorce, the 
fubfequent marriage, or the throwin 
off the dominion of the Romi 
See ; and his writings upon thefe 
fubje&ts acquired him at that time 
confiderable reputation. But not- 
withftanding Gardiner’s ready com- 
pliance with all the King’s meafures, 
and his writings in defence of 
them, he was. ftill ftrongly at- 
tached to the Romith fuperftitions, 
or at leaft very defirous of fupport- 
ing them. 

n 1535, Archbifhop. Cranmer 
having pan to make a provincial 
vifiation, {ent a mdénition to Bifhop 
Gardiner, acquainting him that he 
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fhould vifit his diocefe. But Gar. 
diner (fays Mr. Strype) ‘* who 
** never loved the Archbithop, and 
‘* being a great upholder of the old 
** Popith fuperftitions, was the more 
‘ jealous of this vifitation, op- 
‘ pofing himfelf as much as he 
* could againft it; and would have 
** picked an hole in Cranmer’s 
‘ coat, for ftiling himfelf, in the 
‘* initrument of the Procefs, To- 
** Tius ANGLIZ& Primas.” Gar- 
diner infinuated, that this was an 
high reflection upon the King, and 
detracted much from his fupremacy. 
And, therefore, he went and made 
a complaint of this to. Henry him- 
felf. And he alfo pretended to his 


wn 


‘Majefty, that the Clergy of his 
-‘Diocefe would be driven to great 


ftreights, and mightily oppreffed, if 
it fhould be now vifited again, hav- 
ing been vifited but five years be- 
fore, by Cranmer’s predeceffor, 
Wareham. But whatever Gardi- 
ner might pretend, it appeared very 
evidently, that the caute of his op- 
pofition, was a defire to evade the 
Archbifhop’s vifitation, and thereby 
prevent his in{peétion into the cor- 
ruptions of the Diocefe of Win- 
chefter. For as to his exception to 
the Archbifhop’s title, and pretence 
that it was derogatory to the King’s 
honour, that was nothing but a 
piece of artifice, by which he hoped 
to intereft the King in his favour. 
The title affumed by Cranmer, 
was no other than what had been 
ufed by his predeceffors, and which 
Gardiner had never before objected 
to; andas to the Archbifhop him- 
felf, he had fo little value for names 
or titles, that if that in queftion had 
any way interfered with the King’s 
fupremacy, he would have been ear- 
neftly folicitous to relinguifh it. 
But the title, when affumed by the 
Archbifhop’s predeceffors, had ne- 
ver been thought inconfiftent with 
the Pope’s fupremacy ; and, there- 
fore, could not be inconfiftent with 
the King’s. : 
"In 1536, Bifhop Gardiner vigo- 
roufly oppefed, both in the Con- 
vocation, and in private with the 
King, feveral fteps which were taken 
by the Proteftant party, to promote 
Ss A the 
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the Reformation ; and particularly, 
a propofal which was made in the 


Convocation by Archbifhop Cran- 
mer, to petition the King for leave 
to make an Englifh tranflation of 
the Bible ; becaufe many of thofe 
who at prefent feemed to admit the 
propriety of a tranflation, had yet 
salle much objection to the verfion 
of 'Tyndal. ; 

About this time Gardiner went 
Over again to France, to refume his 
Embafly ;. and he procured the re- 
moval of Reginald Pole, then Dean 
of Exeter, out of the French do- 
minions, as anenemy of his matter, 
King Henry. And, before his re- 
turn, being applied to by Cromwell, 
at the King’s fireftion, for his opi- 
nion about the project of a religi- 
ous league with the Proteftant 
Princes of Germany, he, fuppofing 
this would contribute to promote 
the Reformation, declared himfelf 
againft it, and offered many artful 
reafons of a different nature in fup- 

ort of his opinion. And in 1538, 
fe was fent Ambaffador, with Sir 
Henry Knevit, to the German Diet 
at Ratifbon, where he is faid to have 
acquitted himfelf well with refpec& 
zo his commiffion; but he x 
fell under fome fufpicion of holding 
a fecret- correfpondence with. the 
Pope. And there has been thought 
xeafon to believe, that he was under 
private engagements with the Ro- 
anifh Ponuft to introduce Pope 

ain into England. And this 


: ~ ne , 
ufpicion of Gardiner’s holding fuch h 


a correfpondence, occafioned fome 
mifunderftanding between him and 
his colleague, Sir Henry Knevit, 
who gave fome intimation of it 
to the King. However, Gardiner 
was not brought into any trouble 
on this account, during Heary’s 
>» , 
otwithftandin ng Henry’s 
rupture with the Hg fe was full 
ftrongly attached to moft of the fu- 
perfiitious doétrines of the. Romith 
Church ; and Gardiner, after his 
seturn from Germany, laid hold of 
cvery favourable opportunity of 
trengthening that attachment, In 
particular, he reprefented to the 
buig, that nothing would fo much 
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contribute to fecure-him,, both 

home and abroad, from all the mi#- 
chief which the Pope was contriving, 
as to fhew a great zeal againft He- 
retics, and chiefly againit the Sa- 
CRAMENTARIANS; by which name 
thofe were diftinguifhed, who de- 
nied the doctrine of the real prefence, 
And as this was a doétrine which the 
King had always been very zea- 
lous for, he was the more eafily 
poems to be fevere on that 

e 


An occafion of exercifing fuch fe~ 


em prefented itfelf as oppor- 
tunely as could be wifhed. It hap- 
ned that at that time one John 


ambert was brought before. the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury for he- 
refy in this point. He had been 

inifter to the Englifh factory at 
Antwerp ; where being acquainted 
with William Tyndal and John 
Frith, he imbibed from them a fur- 
ther knowledge of the reformed 
opinions, in which he had been be- 
fore partly inftruéted ‘by Bilney. 
But Sir Thomas More, then Lord 
Chancellor, ordered the merchants 


at Antwerp to difmifs him: upon 


this he came over into England, and 
was taken up by fome of Archbi- 
fhop Wareham’s officers. But Ware- 
ham died foon after, and Lambert 
obtained his liberty. He afterwards 
kept a fchool in. London ; and hear- 
ing Dr. Taylor, afterwards Bifhop 
of London, preach on the doétrine 
of the real prefence, he went to 
um, and prefented:to him in wri- 
ting his reafons for difbelieving that 
doétrine. ‘Taylor fhewed this paper 
to Dr. Barnes, who was bred among 
the Lutherans, and retained their. 
fentiments upon this fubject ; and 
he thought, as they did,. that no- 
thing would more obftruct the pro- 
-grefs of the Reformation, than the 
propagating that doétrine in En- 
gland: He and Taylor, therefore, 
carried the paper. te Archbifhop 
Cranmer, who was at that time of 
the Lutheran opinion in this arti- 
cle, as Latimer alfo then was. And 
Lambert being brought before them, 
they endeavoured to make him re- 
tract his paper; but in. vain:;. for 
Lambert, by a_ fatal refolution, 

made 























made his appeal to the King. This 
Gardiner laid hold on, and perfuad- 
ed Henry to proceed folemnly and 
feverely in the affair; and he was 
prevailed upom to do it in a man- 
ner, that fhould fhew how well qua- 
ified he was to be the Head of the 
Church, and in which he — at 
once difplay his learning, and his or- 


oxy. 

Accordin gly letters were difpatch- 
edto many of the Nobility and Pre- 
lates, that they might come and fee 
the trial of Lambert ; in which the 
King intended to fit in perfon, and 
to manage a part of the argument. 

[To be cuublendt 


Remarkable Inftance of Love and 
Refolution in a young Woman. 


‘THE laws of France look upon 
a rape of. feduction in nearly 
the fame light as a rape of violence, 
and have made the former, as well 
as the latter, a capital crime when 
fully proved. 
. In the year 1594, when Henry the 
Fourth was ng of. France, a 
younggentleman, named Pouffet, a 
native of Seesin Normandy, was 4 
ftudent in law at the Univerfity of 
Angers. He there beheld Renee 
Corbeau, the daughter of a citizen 
of that city. Her character may be 
given in four words: She was young, 
modeft, beautiful, and fprightly. 
Thefe fhining qualities were indeed 
obfcured by one defe&t, which. phi- 
lofophers would not count one, but 
which the world (thanks to the cor- 
ruption of the age) efteems to be 
the greateft.. In a word, her father 
was not rich. The fight of the love- 
ly Renee infpired the young Pouffet: 
with the mott lively paffion,the pro- 
grefs of which was fo quick, that he 
no longer lived buttofee.and con- 
verfe with her. He foon infpired her 
with a mutual flame; and in one 


of his tranfports he offered her 


marriage, andeven gave her a pro- 
mife in writing. In the like tran 
ports, upon the faith of that pro- 
mife, fhe forgot her chaftity ; “and 
love, in one hour, deftroyed a vir- 
tue, the work of many years: hé 
feized a treafure which can never be 


too carefully kept, and made ufe of 
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the only moment in her life, when 
the vigilance of diftruit (its only 
guardian) was relaxed. 

The fair one foon difcovered fa- 
tal effeéts, which fhe was obliged to 
difclofe to her mother, who revealed 
it to the father. After they had 
made feveral reproaches to their un- 
fortunate girl, they agreed that they 
fhould feign a journey to their coun- 
try houfe, that fhe fhould give Pouf- 
fet an appointment, and that when 
he was come, the parents would 
come in and furprize them. 

This proje& was well executed : 
the furprized lover told them, 
* That they need. not be alarmed at 
* the ftep which love had made him 
‘ take; that he had honourable 
‘ views; and had not triumphed 
* over her honour to cover her with 
* fhame, but that he was willing to 
* marry her.’ The father, fome- 
what comforted with this declara- 
tion, afked him if he was willing to 
pafs acontraé of marriage with his 
daughter direftly. Pouifet imme- 
diately coaleaseds and a Notary 
(who was not far off) drew up the 
contract of marriage, whichwas di- 
rectly figned by Pouffet. 

The gentleman had no fooner 
figned, Lhe authentic inftrument if 
the marriageyoke, as the poet calls 
it, than all the beauties of his mif- 
trefs, which had fo much charmed 
him, wére now no longer ftriking, 
and he quickly repented of his en- 
gagement. He foon quitted his 
miftrefs, and went to Sees, to his 
father ; to whom he unfolded the 
whole of his amorous adventure. 
The father, who was in poffeflion 
of a plentiful eftate, and preferred 
the gifts of fortune to thofe of na- 
tare, told him he could never ap 

ve of amarriage with a girl of fo 
Pall a fortune; and'charged him ta 
forget all his promifes and obliga- 
tions. Whether it wasthat-the fon 
was moved by his father’s advice, or 
whether by his awn inclinations, he 
entered into holy orders, and was 
ordained fub-deacon and deacon. 
Thinking thereby he had formed 
an invincible obftacle to his mar- 


riage. 
Moses Corbeau heard this news 


with that grief and anger which an 
sA2 honeft 
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732 
honeft heart muft feel, when it finds 
love repaid with fuch black perfidy. 
Her father laid an information 
againft him at Angers, for a Rape of 
Seduion, and Pouffet was ordered 
into cuftody : he appealed from that 
order,, and the. caufe was brought 
before the Parliament of Paris. ‘The 
proceedings of Pouffet appeared {fo 
odious to the eyes of the judges, e- 
{pecially as having taken orders to 
elude his promife of marriage, that 
they condemned him to be behead- 
ed, or to marry Renee. He declar- 
ed, that the fanétity of holy orders 
rendered that alternative impoffi- 
ble; and the court decreed (after 
that declaration) that he muft un- 
dergo the execution of their fen- 
tence.. He was delivered over.to the 
executioner, and the prieft, who 
was to aflift him in his laft mo- 
ments, came to prepare him for 
death. 

Renee had her heart torn with an- 

uifh, when he faw that the violent 

ove which fhe had, and ftill che- 
rifhed, for Pouffet, led. him to 
death. No longer able to fupport 
the dréadful thought, and guided 
only by her love, fhe ran to the 
court where the judges were yet af- 
fembled, and covered with grief and 
fhame, threw herfelf .at their feet, 
and fpoke thus: — - 

‘ Gentlemen, I prefent to your 

‘ eyes the mof unfortunate object, 
‘ that ever appeared in the face of 
‘ juftice. In condemning my lover, 
* you: have not thought that I was 
‘ culpable, orshave judged. at leaft 
* that my crime might be excufa- 
“ ble, and yet you condemn me to 
“death by the fame ftroke which 
‘ flaughters him. You -condemn 
‘ metothe crueleft ofall torments 
* for the ignominy of. his death will 
‘ rebound upon me; aad J; as well 
© as he, fhall die with difhonour; 
< You have defigned a reparation of 
‘ my injured honour; yet your re- 
* medy will cover me'with the op- 
¢ probrium of .the. whole :world. 
- Thus, though -you -have thought 
‘ me more unfortunate than. crimi- 
‘ nal, -you have punifhed me. with 
“the moft grievous of all punith- 
‘ ments. How then can’you recon- 
“ cile my fufferings with your juf- 


! ‘ . 
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* tice? You cannot be ignorant 
‘ (fince you were men betore 
‘ were judgés, and have felt the 
‘power of love) what torment a per- 
fon who loves muft fuffer, when 
fhe can reproach herfelf with be- 
ing tlie caufe: of death, and that 
an ignominious one, to the perfon 
fhe loves. Can‘ any ‘fufterings 
equal that infupportable’:idea 2 
The death which ends it muft 
be efteemed a favour from Hea- 
ven. 
* But,Gentlemen, I will undeceive 
you ; [have concealed: my crime; 
thinking to keepthata fecret, that 
you might order Mr. Poufiet to 
reftore my honour by marriage. 
But my’ remorfe of confcienc¢ 
now obliges me -to declare I was 
the feducer ; [loved him firft, and 
communicated the flame T felt to 
that unhappy man, I was myfelf 
the inftrument of my own difho- 
nour. Ah, venerable Gentle- 
men! change your fentiments ; 
look upon me as the feducer, and 
my lover the feduced: Punifh me, 
but oe him ; and if juftice de- 
mands a vittim,,it is myfelf that 
ought to be it. — n5D Th 
* You judge it to be his crime, 
that he entered into holy orders; 
that he might not have the: power 
to fulfil his promifes ; but that was 
not 47s work, but the aétion of a 
barbarous and imperious father, 
whofe authority he could not re- 
fit. A will ceafes to be fo when 
tyrannized over ; thus he has. not 
one this of his free will and 
choice. His father is the only 
criminal ; and where he not the 
father of him I love; I fhould 
demand the vengeance of the 
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reg ) et.. FO 
« Befides, Gentlemen, how have 
* you retracted your firft fentence ? 
‘ You havecondemned him to death, 
‘ if he would not marry me, You 
* gave him his choice; how thén 
* can-you take that choice away, in 
: ebuking for him ? I muft indeed 
‘ be very odious in your eyes, 
* fince you decree him to a fhame- 
* ful. death, rather than. to’marry 


* But he has declared his prefent 
* condition would not permit him 
Sgt ‘ t0 




















‘ to. marry, and that declaration 
‘ hath led. you to order him to aca- 
‘ pital punifhment. What fignifies 
; Fis declaration ? He would have 
* faid that he would 1, me, if 
* he could have done it. ‘Thus, if 
he could, you could nat have con- 
demned him. to death, after the 
choice you had given. Yet who 
can doubt but he may yet marry 
me, notwithitanding his Deacon’s 
orders? Though I was but a ve 
ignorant girl, yet my love hat 
ees made me learned in that 
point. .What fcience would it 
not have taught me, if his life 
had demanded my knowledge! 
Yes, gentlemen, I know, and you 
are not ignorant, that we may yet 
marry with the Pope’s difpenfa- 
tion. We daily expec the Legate 
of his Holinefs, with the pleni- 
tude of the fovereign Pontiff’s 
power ; I will folicit that difpen- 
fation, and.am fure my love -will 
obtainit. What obftacle would 
it not furmount, if neceflary ? 
Thus, sgentiemen, let compaffion 
for unfortunate lovers obtain a fa- 
vourable judgment. Vouchfafe 
at leait to fufpend the execution of 
your fentence, and give us time to 
obtain that difpenfation from the 
Legate.. Should you regard my 
dear Pouffet as guilty of an enor- 
mous crime, what crime hath he 
not mere, fince the apparatus, 
and all the horrors of approach- 
ing fhameful death, hath been be- 
ore his eyes? He hath already 
uffered a thoufand times fince his 
fentencé was pronounced.-------- 
Ah! why can ye not enter into 
my heart, to behold what I now 
fuffer ! If you could, were ye har- 
dened by the moft rigid jutftice, 
you would be moved. 5 dare nine 
that pity is not extinét in the 
hearts of judges, who have once 
tenderly loved, and thofe even 
who have not loved (if there is one 
amongit you who has not) have 
certainly had friendfhip in their 
breafts, and know the pangs _ they 
muft. have felt for an unhappy 
{uffering friend. Some among 
you, gentlemen, are ‘yet young, 
and by your youth the more dif- 
- : 
pofed to receive the imprefiions of 
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‘ that paffion ; and the others more 
‘ aged muft have experienced all 
thofe tender fentiments. ‘Thus 
my refource is in the hearts of you 
all.. You may, gentlemen, recon- 
cile mercy with juftice. And 
fhould I have but few voices for 
me, ought not thefe to carry my 
point in favour of humanity over 
* the reft, though morein number? 
‘ But if you are all inflexible, at 
* leaft refufe me not the merc 

* dying with him I love, by the fame 
‘ ftroke.’ 

The unfortunate fair one had a 
very favourable audience. The 
judges loft not a word of her ora- 
tion, which was pronounced with 2 
firm and clear voice, though with 
the emotions of a perfon deeply af- 
fligted. Her weiede found a quick 
pallage from the ears to the hearts of 

er judges. ‘The charms of her per- 
fon, her tears, and her eloquence 
were too powerful not to melt an 
perfuade ‘men of humanity. She 
was Ordered to withdraw while they 
gave their opinions ;. and Mr. Ville- 
ray, their firit prefident, having col- 
leéted their votes, pronounced a re- 
{pite of the fentence for fix months, 
that applications for a difpenfatior 
might be made. | 

Cardinal De Medicis (who was 
afterwards Pope Leo XI.) came as 
Legate foon after to Paris. But his 
eminence conceived fuch indigna- 
tion againft Pouffet for having en- 
tered into holy orders purpofely to 
avoid the marriage, that whatever 
application was made to him he cone 
{tantly refufed the difpenfation. 

Renee Corbeau, by this refu‘al, 
was again plunged into a defpair ; 
the more terrible, as having before 
entertained jome hopes. owever, 
her zeal was not abated: fhe threw 
-herfelf at the King’s feet, relating 
her unfortunate cafe, and beggin 
her lover’s life. Henry, who ha 
too often felt the power of love, not 
to be moved by her beauty, and her 
.eloquence, condefcended to be him- 
felf her folicitor to the Legate. 
Such an. advocate could not be re- 
fufed. The Cardinal, as Ponffet 
-had not received the higheft orders 
.of the priefthood, granted the dif- 
penfation: the marriage was ete 
mzec, 
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nized, and they lived ever after in 
the moft perfect union ; the huf- 
bandever regarding his wife as his 
guardian angel, that had faved at 
ence both his life and honour. 


Meditation on the Vanity of Riches, 
. Honour, and fenfual P leafures,com- 


pared with Piety and Virtue. ° 
*PHERE is no fecure or perma: 


nent comfortin any thing but 
in es — » eagper + ome ae 
art the fame to-day, yeflerday, and for 
ewer, without arkesdomef z = ow 
of crest, Every-thing elfe which 
we poffefs, is vain, fluctuating and 
unfatisfactory. ‘Thofethings which 
men ue with the greateit eager- 
nefs, what folid and lafting comfort 
can they beftow? are not riches, 
honour, power, pleafure, and friends 
the principle objects which we have 
in view, and court with the grea- 
teft earnefinefs ? Let us therefore 
examine them refpectively, and fee 
what permanent fatisfaétion any or 
all of them can afford. 

Riches frequently take to them- 
felves wings and flee away, and 
leave the owner much more unhap- 
py than they found him. Unfruit- 
ful feafons, bad money, {fecurities, 
econtroverted titles to eftates, loffes 
by fire and water, falfe friends, in- 
#emperance, profufenefs, long fick- 
‘nefs,. civil wars, and an hundred ac- 
‘cidents befides, which we can nei- 
ther prevent nor remove, may de- 
prive us of riches. Have not I 
teen, with aa and regret, feveral 
who were t a Fase and envy of the 
‘cities where they lived, come to po- 
verty and contempt in a few years? 
Wealth is, indeed, a bleffing, if it is 
employed in a fubferviency to vir- 
sue, otherwife it is a fnare and a 

‘eurfe. As to honours, if they mi- 
nifter to pride, and tempt to fin, the 
pofleffors were much better without 
them. As to that honour particu- 
‘Jarly which depends on popular 
-applaufe, there is nothing more in- 
-eonftant, or lefs valuable. ‘The 
woices which are loud for you to- 
day, may through faction or envy, 
without any fault of yours, be as 
<lamorous againft you to-morrow. 


Of this there have happened a thou- 


Meditation on the Vanity of Riches, Honour, Fe 


Jures ? Infamy 







fand inftances in every country. And 
as totitles of nobility, if they are 
not accompanied ‘with merit, they 
make the owners. more univerfally 
contemptable, fince perfons of high 
quality are, by theirftation, more 
confpicuous than their inferiors: 

Power, unlefs it is hereditary, is 

enerally obtained «and {upported 
fraud, faction; corruption or vi- 
olence, and lafts no longer than 
thofe means fubfift; and the hatred, 
envy and revenge, which. common- 
ly purfue it, felidom fail at lait to 
overtake and pull it down. But 
fuppofe it hereditary, yet ftill the 
trouble which attends it, and the 
bad ufe which is commonly made 
of it, make it for the moft part, as 
fad experience has demonftrated, a 
burthen, and a fnare, rather than 
real benefit to the pofieffor. 

Let us next enquire, what folid 
comfort can arife from: fenfual plea- 
and difeafe never 
failto attendthem, unlefs they are 
conftantly kept in fubjeétion to rea- 
fon. And is it not fhameful to 
place our happinefs in fuch gratifi- 
cations as put.us directly upen a level 
with the brutes ? 7 

Laftly, as to the friendip of great 
men, adependence upon them will 
be fure to deceive you, unlefs you 
meanly and perpetualy  facrifice 
your peace and virtue to their in- 
tereft and caprice. It is notorious, 
that an unguarded expreffion, a ma- 
licious mifreprefentation: of any 
thing you fay or do, or the {malleit 
miftake, is fufficient to make them 
your enemies. And if itis a tried 
friend, a relation, or child you de- 
pendon, how foon may death fnatch 
them away, and blaft all-your hopes 
in a moment! Or if a virtuous wife, 
who partakes your cares, who ftu- 
dies youreafe, and whofe exempla- 
ry life makes religion amiable ; if 
fuch a friend is a real confolation, 
as nodoubt fheis, how is your joy 
turned into mourning, ‘in cafe you 
furvive her! What heart-can con- 


‘ceive a diftrefs equal to the lofs of 


fuch a companion! And who can 
defcribe the pangs of grief that 


-muft attend every remembrance of 


her! Here efpecially a thoroughre- 
fignation te the will of , the 
hopes 
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hopes of his fupport, and the prof- 
pect of ahappy meeting in heaven, 
muft come to ae 4 relief, or you are 
wretched indeed.. How properly 
therefore do the fcriptures caution 
us againit putting our ¢ruff in prin- 
cesorin achild of mans becaufe there 
és no help in them. 


ELEMENTS of PHILOSOPHY. 
[Continued from Page 719.] 


Q; Mew isthe pulley ufed? 

- A. Two different ways, it 1s 
fixed or moveable. It is faid to be 
fixed, though the wheel run round 
the pin, whenever the block is fixed 
and immoveable; and moveable, 
when the block is not fixed to one 
point, but follows the direétion of 
the weight thatishung toit. The 
fixed pulley is a true balance, be- 
caufé one may conceive each point 
of the wheel as the extremity of a 
line or radius terminated at the pin, 
and correfponding witha like line, 
on the other fide. ‘The two liiés 
or radii, make‘ together two arms, 
or the equivalent of the beam of a 


SeLecT Pisce 


Man Contemplating Himfelf. 


Think that glorious light that guides 
my tongue, ) 
My every motion, ne’er from matter 
ug ¢.- . 
I glimpfe my greatnefs. This unwieldly 
frame 
Is not the all Iam, the all [ claim. 
When deep in thought, | form fublime 
defires, 
A nobler being then.my frame infpires, 
In this fame felf by wona'rous ties com- 
bin’d 
Two heings oppofite at once I find: 
This of grofs fefth and biood allemblage 


vile ' 


But that a beam of God, his breath, his’ 


fmile. 
By links fo fecret this bleft pair allied, 
Their deareft int’refts feldom can di- 
vide : 


Elements of Philofophy. 
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balance... But the beam muft be 
taken horizontally, if we would 
form a true judgment of the equali- 
ty of weights. The moveable pul- 
ley is a true lever: The reafon is, 
becaufe, in all the points which 
compofe the wheel, we need only 
regard the two extremities of ‘the 
line that croffes the wheel and axis = 
Thefe being properly the points 
which receive the preffion of the 
owers, and which may be confi- 
ered as prolonged by means of 
ropes, and immediately applied to 
the two ends of the line that cut the 
point of fufpenfion. 2. 
The pulley may_ be ufed as a le- 
ver of the firft kind, whereof the 
arms areequal, and on which two 
powers, whofe abfolute forces are 
ual, remain always in zquilibrio, 
whatever their directions may be. 
The applied powers act with grea- 
ter force, as their diftance from the 
axis is greater. The axis is loaded 
with the fum total of the power and 
refiftance, andits effort is in a di- 


‘reCtion parallel. to theirs, and 


tending to their. point of concur- 
rence, [Tobe continued.| 
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s of Portry. 


‘But when from cruel woes the body — 


Their pleafures common, commoa are 
their pains ; 

The foul, the body’s guide, fhoyld hold 
the reins, . 


feels 


Sometimes "the foul’s juft empire alfo |; 


recis. . 

As in a fhatter’d hulk, the tackling loft, 

By te npefts batter’d, and by billows 
! 


The frighted pilot, mafter now no more, 


Roars out in vain; the waves far loudes 
roar: « 

‘Till whh the failors yiclcing to the 

fea, 

He perithes ; but our’s from wreck is 
free, ; 

How fhould he perifth? fince the fata 
blow 

Unlocks his chains, and gives his fprings 
to go: 
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736 
A being fimple, pure, nought can de- 


roy, 
Nor death a triumph o’er the foul en- 


joy. 
What then’s that moment when no life re- 
mains? 


Tis then the foul its liberty regains: 


The body fprung from duit, rejoins the 
fame ; 

The fpirit flies to regions whence it 
came, 


“Written on the Death of a young Lady, who 
bad been ill fome Time, and wa “Why of 
dead one Morning in ber Bed; by 
Dialogue, between ber departed Spirit A 
«se Angi, 


Angel. 


here fhe comes, fure heaven will 
joy to day, 
Fall back ye Seraphs, make the ftranger 
Way. 
rit. 
What means this fudden change, and 
where’s my woe ? 
Where am I fteering, ftranger, let me 
know ? 
Angel. 


In heaven’s bright light thy doubts will 
foon be clear, 
And long have fhining millions with’d 
you here, 
Spirit. 
If this be heaven, (as furely feems the 


cale 
Much have my beft ideas wrong’d the 


place. 
Could I have hop’d fo foon to fill a 
throne, 
My woes on earth had coft me ne’er a 
groan, 
Angel. 
The moment God defigns to free from 


woe, 
Man, while on Earth, fhould never with 
to know ; 
Each then might urge the moment fix’d 
was wrong ; 
This yo his life too fhort, and that teo 
ng. 


Spirit. 
Well,——~had I languith’d feventy years 
below, 
Been every hour the fport of every woe ; 
An hour, a moment, wrap’d with feraphs 
ere, 


Had. made me full amends for every 


tear ; 
Ever to fhine f> near my Saviour’s face. 
Qh the dear blifs, and Oh the wond’rous 
grace, 


Serect Pieces of Poxrtry. 


Angel, 
" Seraphs and men on the fame powes 


depe 

And once fecur'd, he’s an eternal friend ; 

Thy prayers and praife thy God was 
pleas’d to hear, ~ 

I've feen his approbation as they reach’d 
his ear ; 

And me a Seraph, readier none 


then 
Shook the wad wing, and with’d the nod 


to fly. 
The nod once _? the doers of heavea 


flung 
Ithuriel oo “a thou haft reach’d my 
fide, 
Spirit. 
I have——-my biifs, if friends oh earth 
cou’d guefs, 
Wliat eye cou’d weep, what bofom feel 
diftrefs, 


EQUALITY. 


UOTH Thomas to William, ** That 
numfkuil behold ! 
How he lIolls in his chariot, embellifh’d 
with gold ! 
With his fleek courtly flaves in rich 
liv’ries behind : 


Ten thoufand a year, with fofenfelefs a : 


mind 
How unequal the Deity things doth dif 



































; 


penfe ! 
Such wealth to a wretch without feeling ~- va 


or fenfe !’” 
© Hold, Thomas, faid William, too ~ 
faft you proceed ; 


You take but one fide of the tat ? 


indeed : 


Suppofe me of power to fay to your- ~ 
felf, 


Here, prefto, Sir Murmurer, change with 
that elf : 

Give to him what I gave you, refinement 
of foul, 

Senfe, feeling, difcernment, ‘wit, tafte, 
=———quit the whole ; 


In an inftant, come take his ten -_ ; ' 


fands——evile pence——= 


Be him, fuch a dolt, without feeling or " 


fenfe,”” 


You hefitate, Tom—“ My good friend,” } 


he reply” d, 

I feel Iam wreng; you have truth on 
your fide: 

The Deity henceforth, I'll thank and ree 
VETC oman 

A mind is a balance for thoufands @ 
year.” 


BATD 





